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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Greek Philosophy. Part I. Tholes to Plato. By John Burnet. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1914. — pp. x, 360. 

One who has spent more than half of his life in the endeavor to 
comprehend a complex subject, finds it neither an easy nor a grateful 
task to write a brief review of a book covering that same subject, 
particularly if the author merits and commands his respect and 
admiration, while his exposition fails to command his assent to its 
conclusions. 

Professor Burnet's latest volume cannot be considered entirely by 
itself. The part of the subject comprised in Book I the author had 
twice before discussed at greater length in successive editions of his 
Early Greek Philosophy, and some of the matters treated in Books II 
and III had been anticipated in the preface to his edition of Plato's 
Phazdo. The intimate knowledge of Plato which this new volume 
displays is the fruit of long years of study, to which we owe his admir- 
able text of the complete works of that all-important writer. It is 
therefore not necessary to say that such defects as the exposition of 
Greek thought under review may be found to have are not due to 
ignorance, but are matters of judgment and therefore disputable. 
Of the impossibility of arriving at judgments which will compel the 
assent of all competent judges, particularly in so difficult a field of 
inquiry as this, the author and the reviewer are equally aware, and 
neither expects the impossible. The reviewer, as such, has the ad- 
vantage however that, where so much is concerned with hypotheses, 
he is for the time being not the advocate of hypotheses but the 
advocatus diaboli. 

Since in this review attention must be chiefly directed to points at 
which our author fails to carry conviction, it ought to be said em- 
phatically at the start that the book is rich in valuable suggestions 
which we may confidently expect to have a fructifying influence on 
future attempts to write the history of Greek thought. This is 
perhaps as great praise as one may hope to win at the present stage 
of the inquiry; for the very conception of such a history on defensible 
principles is yet in its infancy. Professor Burnet has in this volume 
given the best hints hitherto offered on one vital point, the value of 
Aristotle's statements regarding his predecessors. The more im- 
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portant task of evaluating the doxographic tradition as a whole and 
in detail still remains to be accomplished: Diels' monumental Doxo- 
graphi Graeci merely laid the indispensable foundations for the 
inquiry by showing in outline what belongs to that tradition. 

The office of the historian of thought in a bygone age is the philo- 
logical interpretation of texts. His success, a knowledge of the avail- 
able texts being assumed, will depend on his comprehension of the 
total intellectual life of the period, and in particular of the fields 
which border on that to which his special inquiry is directed. Pro- 
fessor Burnet's acquaintance with such outlying fields is considerable, 
particularly with that of ancient mathematics; in other directions, 
as in respect to Greek medicine and Greek history and geography, it 
is clearly deficient. The attentive reader who has cultivated that 
ground cannot fail to note the influence of the direction of interest 
betokened by his virtues as well as his defects. They, and they alone, 
explain to the writer our author's conception of philosophy and of 
science. On p. 1 1 the problem of reality (to ov) is said to be the 
dominant of Greek philosophy, and we read elsewhere that for the 
purposes of this history philosophy means all that it meant for Plato 
and nothing that it did not mean for him. As to the first statement, 
it does not and cannot apply to the Milesians, though they are ac- 
counted philosophers; for their interest was directed to origins, as is 
shown by their Kooyunroua and by their devotion to geography and 
history. In fact, it cannot be made to agree with the implications 
of the second statement, even if one accepts Professor Burnet's 
own account of Plato's philosophy. By his account, if the writer 
grasps its meaning, Plato's real interest was not directed to to ov or 
to metaphysics. In the later dialogues such concepts as to 3v, ev, 
B-oXAa are stript of metaphysical, certainly of all ontological meaning: 
they become logical terms, are defined, and enter into judgments 
formed to meet the data of experience. This is logic pure and simple; 
in other fields the relative terms ' hot ' and ' cold ' are brought from the 
region of the absolute and are submitted to an analogous definition, 
which, as Professor Burnet remarks, raises the demand for a ther- 
mometer. This is not metaphysics, but what the writer would call 
science. Similarly one may dispute the view that Socrates, whether 
or not he adopted the Pythagorean 'forms' outright or postulated 
ontological Ideas, was primarily interested in the problem of reality. 
That he accepted certain entities as real, chiefly the soul, conceived 
in the manner of the Orphics, and probably certain concepts of funda- 
mental importance for ethics, is indeed to be inferred from Plato's 
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Apology; but the same document leaves no doubt that these were the 
given points of departure for his thinking as for his missionary en- 
deavors, which aimed in the last resort to draw the practical conse- 
quences in conduct from the ' hypotheses.' 

Professor Burnet (p. ioo sq.) speaks of the Hippocratean treatise 
on Ancient Medicine as "a revolt against cosmology," and of the 
Sophists (p. 101) as in "a revolt against science." To the writer 
this is strange language. Protagoras, who made a beginning of a 
rational classification of the parts of speech, and so initiated the 
study of grammar; Gorgias, who distinguished and developed the 
more intricate figures of thought and of speech, paving the way for 
an analysis of style; or Hippias, who displayed an intelligent interest 
in history and in the establishment of a unified chronology as well as 
in the higher mathematics and astronomy — are these to be credited 
with leading a revolt against science? They unquestionably either 
revolted against ontology or ignored it, but one must adopt a ques- 
tionable and hardly intelligible terminology before one can well speak 
of their activities as hostile to science. 

The truth seems to be that our author is so engrossed with the 
' Pythagoreans ' that he fails altogether to appreciate the aims of the 
Milesians and of the entire Ionian tradition, although of such is the 
kingdom of the present and presumably of the future in science, as 
that word is currently used. Pythagoras was an Ionian SmigrS, 
carrying with him the scientific interest of the Levant, which in the 
West, under Orphic influences, took on a different or at least a more 
specialized form. The first Milesians, besides their interest in mathe- 
matics, concerned themselves with origins and history. Their cos- 
mology was a cosmogony, a history or story of the origin and ordering 
of the cosmos. Aristotle clearly felt that this was not true of the 
Pythagoreans: he says "they mean to give a cosmogony" (koct/wv 
yewav), but their principles do not lend themselves to such a concep- 
tion. No one will appreciate better than Professor Burnet what Aris- 
totle is doing when he says that they mean to do a thing. The Pytha- 
goreans confined their scientific activity to the mathematical side, 
and ignored the quest for origins and history. To pursue this point 
farther would lead us too far; but it is of importance both for the 
history of Greek philosophy and for the understanding of the limita- 
tions of the book under review. 

From what has already been said one may perhaps gather what the 
writer means by saying that in his opinion our author, though he has 
devoted much thought to the Pythagoreans, and in many ways credits 
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them with more than they are entitled to claim, in other respects 
does them less than justice. Failing to grasp the significance of the 
Ionians, he fails also to appreciate the true importance of the Pytha- 
goreans, who emphasize the «Ivoi where the Ionians stress the yeveaOai. 
Professor Burnet's old difficulty about 4>wtk lies here; but this too 
we must pass over lightly. The specific contribution of the Pytha- 
goreans to Greek philosophy is the metaphysical strain, which begins 
with them or with Parmenides, who was, like them, under Orphic 
influences. Until we perceive this fundamental fact and see its conse- 
quences, the history of Greek philosophy must remain for us a sealed 
book. 

Professor Burnet in this volume is chiefly concerned with the 
Pythagoreans, with Socrates, and with Plato; and a judgment of its 
results will depend in good part upon the acceptance or rejection of 
his methods and conclusions. Since the writer has been prevented 
from completing his own history of early Greek philosophy solely by 
his inability to arrive at a satisfactory detailed view of the part 
played in it by Pythagoreanism, one will readily understand why our 
author's account of the Pythagoreans has engaged his thoughtful 
attention. An acceptable solution would be warmly welcomed, 
from whatever quarter it came. The confidence one would feel in it 
would be doubly great if it had the support of a scholar who has 
devoted so much study to it as our author. His solution has been 
rejected with regret because it seems indefensible. In the first place, 
Professor Burnet seems to attach too much weight to the late lists of 
Pythagoreans, by which pretty nearly every thinker who was not 
directly an Ionian is claimed for the school. In view of the known 
vitiation of the tradition about the Pythagoreans, too much caution 
cannot well be observed regarding it. Thus, in the writer's judgment, 
there is no satisfactory evidence that, say, Alcmaeon, Philolaus, 
Simmias, and Cebes were in any real sense Pythagoreans. What is 
clear is that they were physicians, interested, like many whose work 
is preserved in the Hippocratean Corpus, in philosophical problems. 
As for Alcmaeon, it is clear that Aristotle did not regard him as a 
Pythagorean. Presumably he did not so regard Philolaus. He 
never mentions him, though his pupil Meno quotes his medical doc- 
trines. Theophrastus is thought to have reported astronomical and 
cosmological views of Philolaus; but the evidence is in favor of the 
conclusion that these summaries derive from the Posidonian Vetusta 
Placita. All the references to a philosophical or mathematical 
treatise of Philolaus are suspiciously late. If Plato had really derived 
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his TimcBUs from such a book, Aristotle must have known it, and if 
he knew it, it were a miracle if he had passed the fact and the name of 
its author over in silence. Even Timon apparently did not know the 
author from whom he charged Plato with filching his treatise. Later, 
when a book roughly meeting the long felt want existed, its author is 
named. This is too insecure a foundation for critical history. We 
have not even the certain knowledge that Aristoxenus regarded 
Philolaus as a Pythagorean. One must either find firmer supports 
than those which Professor Burnet produces, or one must reconstruct 
the story. Then, too, much is classed as Pythagorean which is 
extremely doubtful, such as the theory, if it be a single theory, which 
Parmenides set forth as the " Opinions of Mortals." There are ele- 
ments in it which point to Ionia and differ essentially from anything 
we have a right to call Pythagorean. What is most nearly akin to 
Pythagoreanism in Parmenides is his definition of the One. But we 
do not know whether he was "converted" to Pythagoreanism, as 
Diogenes Laertius says, by Ameinias, or to Orphism. Professor 
Burnet apparently owes his "conversion" of Parmenides to my 
essay, " Die Bekehrung im klassischen Altertum," although for 
reasons not altogether obvious he prefers to refer to Professor Diels, 
who says nothing about it. 

As regards Socrates, also, it is difficult to agree with our author's 
account. That Socrates was a Pythagorean, or the head of a Pytha- 
gorean school — indeed, of any school whatsoever — would seem to be 
the last view to be taken by any one who accepts Plato's Apology as 
the starting-point for his inquiry. The burning of the phrontisterion 
in Aristophanes' Clouds is poor evidence to overbalance Plato's 
Apology, the character of the Socratics, and the eloquent circumstance 
that, whereas Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, and other 'founders' 
received divine or heroic honors after death, such were not accorded 
to Socrates, whose personality and martyrdom invited them in an 
extraordinary degree. This fiction rests in fact on the dubious 
foundation of the falling away of the 'Pythagoreans' Philolaus 
et al., after whose apostasy Socrates "restores" the order. It is to 
be hoped that nobody will take this seriously. That Socrates adopted 
the Orphic conception of the soul, which Pythagoreans shared, is no 
doubt a fact; it may likewise be a fact that Socrates adopted the 
Pythagorean "forms" and adapted them as opoi to define the con- 
cepts needful for ethics. One may even go farther and grant that 
he could and did conduct such debates as occur in the Platonic 
dialogues which Professor Burnet assigns to him; all these taken 
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together would not make him a Pythagorean, rather than an Eleatic 
or a Heraclitean. 

The Janus-bust of Socrates-Plato presents a perplexing problem, to 
which every one who deals with either of the great thinkers must 
address himself. A sober writer will be fully aware that he has not 
one chance in a million of solving it satisfactorily, but will propose 
his solution as the ancient mathematicians did theirs of the quadrature 
of the circle. To have offered an intelligent and intelligible hypothe- 
sis, even if it prove unacceptable, is no mean achievement, and is 
likely to be productive of much incidental good. Professor Burnet's 
proposal comes not unexpectedly, as it was announced in his edition 
of the Phmdo. In one respect the writer is happy to find himself in 
agreement with our author; for both have held for many years that 
the problems considered in the earlier dialogues of Plato were really 
those of the fifth century B.C., and that the "Sophists" who discourse 
with Socrates are not mere pseudonyms for Antisthenes and his kind. 
But here the agreement in principle ends; for Professor Burnet holds 
that Plato gives an account of, say, Protagoras, which is essentially 
true and historical, whereas the writer maintains that this view is neither 
susceptible of proof, nor capable of explaining the data which any 
acceptable theory must take as its points of departure. The dialogues 
themselves contain unmistakable indications of restatements and 
developments of positions taken by prominent Sophists, which, how- 
ever they may be minimized, are fatal to such a view. The ascertained 
practice of artists in kindred literary kinds, as in tragedy or the mime, 
renders such a theory highly improbable. Are the parts of Amphion 
and Zethus in the Antiope of Euripides historical? Or are the speeches 
of the 'historical' Per see really historical? The concepts which are 
developed and criticised in the dialogues of Plato are those of the fifth 
century because, as the writer has long held, practically all scientific 
and philosophical concepts which play a conspicuous r61e in the 
thought of later times were then defined and enunciated with tolerable 
clearness. The case is not unlike that of German philosophy in our 
time. The fundamental problems and concepts were formulated and 
boldly proposed in the period extending from Wolff to Herbart; what 
has come since consists for the greater part of elaborations and varying 
combinations of the elements thus constituted. Even to-day it is 
perhaps more worth one's while to criticise the ultimate positions of 
Kant, Hegel, and Herbart, whether one chooses to present them in the 
terms of their creators or in a form suggested by latter-day develop- 
ments, than to address one's objections to the system of one of the 
Epigoni. 
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That in the earliest of Plato's dialogues there is much of Socrates, 
no one presumably will doubt: that in the latest there is relatively 
little, is also unquestionable. To the eye of the reader the line may 
be called a continuum. The historical student cannot content himself 
with this otiose conclusion, but will endeavor to divide the line. The 
difficulty comes when one tries to find a natural point of cleavage. 
For Professor Burnet the Thcetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, and Philebus 
are of vital importance, and the attentive reader will have to confess 
that at these crucial points his theory fails. Our author may be 
conscious only of the effort to defend his own procedure, but the 
critical spectator knows that the anxiety displayed betrays the weak- 
ness of the position taken. This is of course not equivalent to saying 
that nothing of value results from the discussion; on the contrary, at 
many points excellent interpretations of Plato are to be found, if only 
the reader is competent to weigh and distinguish. 

In reconstructing Plato's philosophy — or, as some would prefer to 
say, his later philosophy — from data furnished by the later dialogues 
by Aristotle and by the Platonic Epistles, our author shows at his 
best, though even here one cannot follow him blindly. For example: 
one cannot accept without wincing his view, shared by other eminent 
authorities, that the Epistles are genuine. The opposite conclusion, 
at which the writer arrived twenty years ago, has been year by year 
more surely confirmed by frequent readings and continuous study. 
This is of course not meant to refute Professor Burnet; yet there are 
difficulties which mere blinking will not remove. Thus, to affirm 
that the words (Ep. II., 314 C, quoted by Professor Burnet, p. 212), 
" There is no writing of Plato, nor will there ever be. What go by the 
name really belong to Socrates turned young and handsome," are 
"a perfectly serious statement," is surely a hard saying, no matter 
how one may interpret the passage. How it can be said that words 
which are apparently silly are seriously intended ovk oT/W ye tov 
C7titv^oj'Tos eivai, dXXa Troppta irov ySrj <TO<j>ias iXavvovTos. While such 
passages — and the one cited does not stand alone — do not prove that 
there may not be considerable historical truth contained in the Letters, 
they are calculated to abate one's confidence in the collection as 
affording autobiographical statements regarding Plato's inner life 
and experience. 

As a whole, then, the book under review is in the writer's opinion 
to be accepted for what it purports to be, to wit, one scholar's attempt 
to state his conclusions regarding a period of Greek philosophy to 
which years of intelligent, thoughtful work have been devoted. It 
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contains many innovations which, though giving evidence (to apply 
Plato's words) •/wyj/s oroxmrruri/s koI avSpeias, fail to stand the test of 
the critical reader; but it is certainly provocative of thought, and, 
since such books are rare, it is destined to yield results which no 
man can forecast. There is not a dull page in the volume, and there 
are few which will not be found to have contributed something of 
value to the discussion. 

One thing more ought perhaps to be said. The impression left 
by the book on the mind of one who is acquainted with the literature 
of the subject is not altogether pleasant because of the way in which 
credit is given for suggestions derived from others. Consistency in 
this regard is perhaps a counsel of perfection more easily given than 
observed; but where a few creditors are remembered and others are 
ignored it is to be expected that the latter will be more ready to for- 
give than to commend the procedure. At various points the writer felt 
sure that his monographs and scattered essays had given the suggestion 
which Professor Burnet embodied in his exposition, though he is 
credited with nothing but controversy (p. 27, note). Controversy is 
an idle thing, and no one is great enough to deserve to be made the 
subject of it. If there be nothing but controversy in an article or a 
book, it hardly merits the honor of being mentioned by a serious 
scholar. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Philosophy of the Practical, Economic and Ethic. Translated from 
the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie. London, 
1913, Macmillan & Company. — pp. xxxix, 591. 
Clarity of conception, logical symmetry in divisions, absolute 
certainty of attitude mark the thought of Croce. Distinction of style 
and historical background, frequent allusions to general as well as 
technical literature, make a worthy vehicle for the thought. There 
is not a query, a 'probably' or a 'perhaps,' or an 'I think.' Instead 
there is a calm assurance which rests its case upon its positive 
statement or upon the inconsistencies of opposed doctrines. In its 
opposition to eudaemonism and utilitarianism it sides with Kant, 
"after whom no serious philosopher can be anything but a Kantian 
in Ethic" (p. 401). In its insistence upon a concrete universal as 
the object of the ethical volition, as well as in occasional employment 
of the dialectic process, it is Hegelian. In its definition of the uni- 
versal as "perpetual development, creation, progress," it is in accord 
with the pragmatism which it denounces. 



